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watch, and to be ready and willing to administer 
good counsel, which the apostle calls ‘ feeding of the 
flock ;’ and recommends to the elders as their bu- 
siness, Also that ministers look well to their gifts, 
carefully avoiding either to abridge or enlarge in 
their ministry beyond the true opening of life in 
themselves, labouring with diligence and humility 
to evince the truth of their words by their own 
conduct, that no blemish or spot might appear 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Samuel Bownas. 
(Contiuued from page 225.) 

In the course of his journey through New Eng- 
land, he came to Newbury, a place mentioned 
during his former visit, and appointed a meeting 
of which he says: “ The room was small, and the 
priest came, and did all he could to hinder the 
people from coming in, and made a great noise 
concerning the danger of our principles and 
doctrines. I endeavoured to press him to show 
wherein ; but he evaded that as much as he could, 
and charged in general. Being closely pressed, at 
last he pitched upon our denying the Scriptures, 
baptism and the supper, and the resurrection of the 
body. I bid him hold, and first prove that we 
denied the Scriptures, and so the rest in order, as 
they came in course. I asserted that we owned the 
Scripture ; and he said we did not: I demanded 
proof of him, otherwise he must be concluded a 
false accuser. He went about it, but could make 
nothing of it. When he had said what he could, I 
told him, his accusation relating to the Scriptures 
must be false, for it was publicly known, that both 
in our preaching, and also in our writings, frequent 
recourse was had to the text, to prove our doctrine, 
and this must be a plain demonstration and proof, 
that we owned the Scriptures. The people allowed 
this to be right: and he coming off so lame at first, 
would proceed no further in that public manner, 
but would have we go to his house, and talk these 
matters over in his closet. I told him his meeting- 
house was more proper for such a conference than 
bis closet, and there I would meet him when be 
pleased. I had heard he treated the doctrines held 
by us, very unhandsomely in his pulpit, where he 
knew none dare to oppose him, and if he would 
clear these things up, I should be pleased with an 
opportunity to hear him do it in as public a way as 
he had defamed us, either to make proof of his 
charges, or retract them; but he would not permit 
any such thing.” 

Of a meeting with the mivisters and elders at 
Dover, New Hampshire, he writes: “I was en- 
gaged to request and advise both the ministers and 
elders, to endeavour to keep in the unity of the 
*pirit amongst themselves, that they might be good 
examples to the flock, over which they were to 


















amongst them, nor any just ground to reproach 
them with teaching others what they did not prac- 


tise themselves, being careful that their words and 


actions might be agreeable; which would give au- 
thority to their ministry, and attract respect from 


their hearers.” 


He relates the following, viz: “I went to visit 


the widow Hanson, who had been taken into cap- 
tivity by the Indians, an account of which I took 
from her own mouth, being in substance as fol- 
loweth : 


“¢Bleven naked Indians came with violence 


upon the family, and killed two of the children 
just as they entered the house; two other little boys 
being at play behind the house, when they heard 
the noise, came running in great surprise, the 
younger of whom could not be prevailed with to mo- 
derate his grief, whereupon one of the Indians with 
a tomahawk struck him on the head, and killed the 
poor child, to rid themselves of the noise, and to 
prevent their being discovered, and to strike the 
greater terror upon those in the house. 


Then they 
rifled the house of what they thought proper to carry 


away. They took the poor woman, along with them 
by force and violence, with her little infant, and two 


daughters, one son, and a servant maid. It being in 
the afternoon, the Indians were in a great hurry to 
force them away as far as they could that night, 
for fear of being pursued, and the prisoners retaken. 
Thus they travelled for twenty days, passing 
through many lakes and rivers; notwithstanding 
which they took no cold, but their health was pre- 
served.’ The incredible and severe trials which 
the poor captives went through, during their cap- 
tivity, I cannot here describe to the full, in all 
which they were remarkably favoured by Provi- 
dence, enduring hard labour, though they were 
driven to very great straits for want of provisions, 
being ncessitated to eat old bear and beaver skin 
matcheoats, first singeing the hair off. After my 


return to Europe, | saw at Dublin a relation of 


this extraordinary affair in a printed narrative, 
which was brought over by a Friend from Ame- 
rica.” 

The following account of a meeting held at Kit- 
teryside, is interesting, viz: “ Many people, both 
Friends and others came, and before it was quite 
gathered, the priest with a large company came 
in, and immediately began to pray, continuing a 
long time : but as soon as he had done, I spoke to 
the people with some authority, which seemed to 
daunt the priest, who it was thought intended to 
take up all the time himself, and to put us 
by: if he had succeeded, they would have glo- 
ried and triumphed much, but they were disap- 
pointed. In the course of my ministry, I insisted 
on the danger of neglecting the work of our salva- 
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tion, speaking cautiously, that such an omission 
might be irreparable. ‘Che priest replying, said, 
‘that should be expressed wz// be irreparable.” I 
desired him not to disturb us, for we did not 
him; and repeating my words over again, with 
this addition, I dare not speak conclusively of the 
merey of God, who is able by Christ to save us at 
the hour of death. After this he was silent, only 
writing when he thought he had any room to cavil, 
but he was soon weary, for I was very strong both 
in power and doctrine, and great tenderness was 
among the people, which was strange to him, and 
Scripture came very aptly to confirm my doctrine. 
Tke priest growing weary would stay no longer, 
but walked off, inviting the people to go with him, 
but very few went. We had a very good, service- 
able opportunity, and the meeting ended very 
quietly and well.” 

Of his attendance at the Yearly Meeting on 
Rhode Island, he says: “ It was very large, there 
being a great resort of people many miles round. 
It held three days, and ended to the satisfaction 
of most. This evening, as I was going to bed, 
about ten at night, there was an earthquake, which 
made a noise like the driving of carts or wagons 
on an uneven causcway; it continued about two 
minutes, to the great surprise of the people. It 
was felt about fifteen hundred miles, as was after 
computed, and was thought by calculation to be 
not quite three hours in going that space.” 

Again he writes: “I had a meeting at John 
Rogers’ on New London side, and he objected 
against the universality of the light that saves, and 
about baptism. He had much to say for the con- 
tinuance of water baptism, but at the same time 
would allc w, that there was no real spiritual benefit 
in it. He asserted, that that Divine light which con- 
demns for evil, was but the tree of knowledge, and 
not saving; but Christ’s light which saves, was 
another thing; endeavouring hereby to divide be- 
tween the light that condemns, and that which 
saves, making them different from each other. I 
took the Bible, and turning to the first chapter of 
John the Evangelist, showed him, that the light 
there spoken of, as the divinity of Christ the Sa- 
viour of the world, was the same that condemned 
the disobedient, and justified the righteous; it was 
not divided in itself, nor was it two, but one and 
the same in all: and though the operation of this 
Divine light differed, that difference, it was plain, 
was not in the light itself, but in the different ob- 
jects on which it operated. For example, the same 
heat of the sun that softens wax, will harden clay; 
but this argues not two different qualities in the 
heat of the sun, though the effect of its heat is dif- 
ferent on wax and clay. Although this, and but 
few other allegories will hold throughout, yet the 
people saw, that his notion of two different lighta, 
one saving, the other condemning, has no founda- 
tion in the text. Then as to baptism, he divided 
the institution of it into three parts; first, from 
John; secondly, from the apostles practising it; 
and thirdly, from Matt. xxviii. 19. I told him, as 
be had already allowed that there was no real spi- 
ritual advantage in outward water baptism, his 
imaginary division of the institution fell of course ; 
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for it was against reason to suppose, that anything | by Capt. Scammon, of the whaling ship Ocean Bird,| secured from his government the exclusive right to 
ordained or instituted by Christ, to be used in his|of this port, who entered it three years ago, and| work and export this, and he had, at last accounts, 
church, by believers, could be of no real service.|quickly filled up his ship there. He found the|several schooner loads ready for shipment. These 
But thou allowest that baptism with water is of no| waters of this “sea,” as he terms it, abounding inj salt deposits are of infinite extent, and exist in al] 
real service, therefore it is no institution of Christ :| whales, the females resorting thither between De-| directions around the borders of the lake. There 
to conclude this head, we may with the apostle|cember and April tocalve. He kept the discovery) are also evidences of great mineral wealth in the 
say, that the outward ceremonies, as baptism, Xc.,|a secret, and on the following season went there| highlands. 
will do no good to believers, but he only is a chris-|again, returning with the same success, and exciting Scenery and Inhabitants —The scenery jg 
tian, who is one inwardly, and baptism is that of|the wonder of his compeers in the whaling busi-|mountainous and dreary. Low, stunted shrubbery 
the heart, which is really serviceable and saving.|ness at his unaccountable luck. and sand are all that can be seen in any direction, 
Thus we ended this conference: he was full of} At last his mate, who had a brother commanding) except to the eastward, where the inland mountains 
words, and confused in his notions.” a whaler in the northern seas, wrote to the latter at}come down to within a few miles of the margin, 
Coming into Pennsylvania, he makes the fol-|the Sandwich Islands, informing him of the fact,| These mountains appear to be lofty, and are clothed 
lowing remarks, viz: “ At this meeting [Burling-|and the news thus getting abroad, eighteen whalers| with pine and cedar, such as are found in Upper 
ton Quarter] I was divinely opened with fresh mat-|came over from Honolulu last season, and some) California. Only a few scattered inhabitants—In- 
ter, setting forth the service of a spiritual ministry,|succeeded in effecting an entrance. Others were|dians—are found. No fresh water exists within 
which was free from all contrivance and forecast|unable to do so, owing to the intricacy of the|many miles of the ocean, except at the old deserted 
of the creature, in preparing itself either with form-|channel. The ship Black Warrior was lost in the| Mission of San Jorge and at San Ignacio, immedi- 
er openings, or beautiful collections of texts, or|attempt, and part of the fleet getting scared atjately back of Turtle Bay. At the former place 
sayings from books or writings, all which gather-|the place, left, and never returned. Those that/there are five Indians, but no Mexicans, and at the 
ings would bring death, and could be no other in|entered, however, last season, got well repaid for|latter station about as many more. These make 
the best and most favourable construction, though |their’enterprise, and the Ocean Bird, particularly,| periodical visits to the sea coast in times of famine, 
well looked on by some, than the ministry of the|made another good thing out of it. ‘The news is|to feast on abalones, muscles and the like. They 
letter, under pretence of the ministry of the spirit,|now thoroughly circulated among the whalers at|are the most miserable creatures imaginable— 
which is a deception of the highest nature. Honolulu, and in a short time there will be over| wretchedly clad, half starved, and inhabiting the 
“Then I came into Pennsylvania to Wrights-|fifty vessels on their way there. crumbling adobe huts of their antepasados, Occa- 
town, was at their meeting of ministers, and hada| Zhe Channel, Bar and Whale Fishery.—The|sionally a cattle drover, with his herds, from the 
very agreeable time with them, wherein was shown | channel lies some distance north of the 27th paral-|lower country (La Paz, San Jose, Xc.,) passes en 
the danger of murmuring at the seeming weakness! lel of latitude, or below the southern end of Cedros|voute for California, but these instances are rare. 
of our gifts and giving way to a degree of dejec-|Island. The land is low and sandy, and covered} A Mr. Hale, an American from California, who 
tion, and neglect to exercise ourselves in them, | with stunted shrubbery, which, however, is invisible] has married into one of the Mexican families near 
showing that every gift of the ministry was of ser-|some distance at sea. ‘The sea breaks heavily in} Cape St. Lucas, is represented as having made a 
vice, though but small in comparison of others, and|bad weather two miles out, and owing to this, and/small fortune by driving cattle from this locality 
had a great beauty in it, and that we ought by no|the fact that the channel is crooked, the approach is| into California. 
means to slight and neglect it, but to be thankful |difficult and dangerous for those who are not ac-| Animals and Birds,—Sterility of the Country. 
that the Father of spirits hath given us a gift,!quainted. At high tide three fathoms water can be| —The fauna and flora of the imerior are as yet but 
though but small. On the other hand, I exhorted \carried in, but only twelve feet at low tide. For| little known, but it is believed that a number of 
such as had a more elegant ministry, not to value|this reason only small ships venture to cross the bar,|rare and hitherto undescribed specimens of each, 
themselves upon their gifts, but in bumility and|which assumes to strangers a very formidable ap-|as well as of fish, exist. Deer are said to abound 
with thankful hearts, to render the honour andjpearance. After crossing the bar the water deep-| beyond the district of the salt marshes and sands 
praise where due, not looking with an eye of con-|ens to five, and soon after to seven fathoms, which] which surround the lake, as also coyotes, goats and 
tempt on their supposed inferior brethren and sis- | depth is found in nearly every part. The entrance|rabbits. ‘The birds seemed to be a counterpart of 
ters, but in love preferring each other to them-|is between low sand-spits, not more than a thousand | those of Upper California. It is, however, but a 
selves, considering, that plain dict, handled by|yards apart. From this the lake opens at once,|sterile and forbidding place, and utterly unfit for 
persons who have clean hands and ciean garments,|and presents a broad and fine looking expanse of| human habitation. Several lamentable instances of 
though it be but mean to look at, yet the cleanli-|water. It abounds in seal and whale. Our infor-|death by starvation have occurred since the com- 
ness of their hands and garments, as also of the | mant, in speaking of the latter, remarked “that the} mencement of the guano business in that region. 
diet, renders it very agreeable and acceptable to|place was alive with them.” It is not likely that} The mate and a boat's crew of the ship Challenger, 
the hungry, and for others we need not be careful.|they will prove so abundant after the approach-|Captain Winsor, trading at Elide Island, deserted 
A Friend pleasantly said, after meeting, at his ta-|ing whaling flect have killed off the cow whales,|a year ago last May. ‘Their skeletons were after- 
ble, ‘1 might freely eat, his wife was a cleanly|and driven them away from their avcient haunt.|ward found near one of the lagoons, where they 
house-wife,’ being willing to improve the simile to|The Mexican government, quick to profit by the|starved to death. The mate’s name was Allen, 
her advantage, she having something to say, though |enterprise and industry of others, have already es-|and an account of the circumstances was at that 
but little, as a minister, and her husband thought |tablished an agent there, who exacts tonnage dues|time published in the Alta. Two of a boats crew, 








































she did not give way to her gift as she ought.” [from all vessels entering for whaling purposes.|who deserted at a subsequent period from the ship 
(To be continued.) The waters being geverally smooth, the fisheries] Ayre, also starved to death in that desolate region, 

ame tase are pursued with ease and success. also two or three from the Ocean Express. In short, 

Interesting Geographical Fact. Discovery of Valuable Guano Islands,—Other| the country produces nothing upon which to support 


Large Sult-Water Lake or Bay in Lower Cali-\valuabie resources have been discovered in this 
fornia,.—It is not generally known that a great|lake. In it are five islands, situated towards the 
laguna, or as it is termed an “inland sea,” exists| western border, two of which are found to contain 
in Lower California, Though a few natives and In-|immense deposits of guano, and more or less exists 
dians have always been aware of the fact, itevideut-|on all the others. ‘Tbe largest is about three miles 
ly is unknown to geographers, for in no published |long by a mile in width, and on this alone it is es- 
maps, from the earliest period down to the present|timated that there are upwards of two bundred 
time, is any such body of water laid down. That|thousand tous of guano. Specimens of this were 
the lake exists there can be no question, as is evi-|brought here by Capt. Scammon, who came up on 
denced by whaling captains now in port. In length|the last trip of the steamer Senator. It proves 
it reaches from latitude 26° 40’ to 23° 4’, or some-|to be precisely the same as that found on Elide 
thing less than one hundred miles, and in width| Island, being seal and bird deposits. In fact all 
extends from twenty to fifty miles, giving it an irre-|the guano found along the coast is of the same 
gular shape. One of our informants, Selim E.| quality. 
Woodworth, who has returned from that locality,) Great Deposits of Salt—Mineral Wealth—|ag 
= us some interesting details of this lake or|Still another resource has been discovered. Im-| exercise of mutual forbearance and forgiveness one 

ay. mense deposits of salt exist along the margins of|of another, by which the occasions of contention 

Discovery of the Lake,—This body of water|the lake, produced by the process of evaporation,| will be avoided, and the church preserved in & 
was first “discovered” for all practical purposes, | which has been going on for ages. A Mexican has|state of peace and tranquility. 


life, save what can be taken by the fish line or gun. 

It is certainly remarkable that, with all the tho- 

rough searching that our inquisitive people have 

given to the Pacific coast, so important a geogra- 

phical feature as this should have remained uu- 

known.— Alia, San Francisco, California. 
oe - 

1736. Advised that a spirit of love and humility 
may more and more diffuse itself among us, and 
influence the hearts of all, so that every one 
may come to seek peace and pursue it; aod that 
none be apt to take offence; but each be more 
careful to rectify his own failings and imperfec- 
tions, than curious in observing, censuring, and 
aggravating those of others. This will lead to the 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 

“Seventh month, * * * Qur dear friend 
J. R. used to say, ‘the days of youth were days 
of favour ;’ true evough, there seems so little in 
the way between a sincere, youthful heart and 
divine consolation ; compared with old sinful hearts 
full of the world and all manner of contrivance 
and cogitations,—good is far off from such; as I 
grow older, I have a great fear of this state. Now 
thou may not even have thought of there being 
such a state, and I hope it may not be found in 
thy experience in this vale of tears; but that sweet 
communion between thee and the Source of con- 
solation, may be ever open, is my desire.” 

“T feel great unity of spirit with dear Lydia; 
it seems as if she dwells where good comes, in 
lowliness of mind more than some of us are at all 
times willing to be found, but as James Simpson) 
said, ‘thou need not teil her.’ ” 

“Eleventh month, was at our Quar- 
terly meeting, and was excellent; he supplicated 
that the heritage might not be given to re- 
proach, &c. It is a low time in Society. Abra- 
ham’s prayer for Ishmael was, that ‘ he might live 
before him.’ 

“T went yesterday morning to see ; she| 
was sitting up in her chamber, looks very thin, is 
pretty comfortable, though rather éov anxious. [ 
believe, as we draw near the evening of the day 
(of life 1 mean,) it would be well to look forward 
just so far as to discover by the light remaining, 
whether the way is clear; if so, rest in faith ; if 
not clear, then lose no time. ‘The assaults of our 
adversary, as * *, in his remarkable communi- 
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Way. 


trials. I feel as if I was greatly wanting.” 


beat in vain. 
their fruit we shall know them! 


and a secret evidence will go with us and them; 


Truth. 


* * * 


all trials, and direct us in all our movements; 


may come more and more to set the Lord before} 


thy eyes always, that he may direct thy steps.” 

“29¢h.—I was comforted in being at 
Monthly Meeting. Our friend 
a minute to visit the meetings of Concord and 








cation, described, 1 find in the lines of my expe- 
rience to be true indeed.” 

* * * “T desire your comfortable getting 
along in spirituals, as well as temporals; both are 
an every-day care, or it will notdo, * * * 
We had a pleasant call from , his wife and 
little daughter. They have fairly launched into 
the troubles and trials of time; it is depicted in 
their countenances. Ah, Solomon spake wisely, 
when he said, ‘In all thy getting, get wisdom,’ 
and ‘in thy getting, get understanding.’ 

“T was interested hearing from your Monthly 
Meeting. I hope the dear aged Friend, whose 
acknowledgment was received, may be comforted 
in her latter days by this act of submission. To 
acknowledge our errors and our shortcomings is 
the only way to procure peace, and a great favour 
it is to have our peace broken and rest disturbed, 
until willing to confess wrong things.” 

“Called to see ; I think her recovery 
very doubtful ; appears to be under a great load 
of sickness and weakness, and I feared but little 
ability to finish a ‘day’s work,’ though I would 
fain hope she had not much todo. There was, 
to me, a solemn feeling in her chamber; and, in- 
deed, the case is solemn, to see the mother of eight 
children, many of them young, a husband in the 
strength of life, and things comfortable around 
them, and she just dropping into the grave.” 

* * * “How is thy bodily strength, ah, 
and mind, too. I expect with thee, as with me, 
there remains to be calls for all the strength we 
can lay hold of; { have been greatly tried lately ; 
whether I shall carefully mind my stepping stones, 
I know not. I feel much for thee, and desire thy 
patient perseverance from day to day, in and| 
through thy varied trials greater and lesser, not) 
being cast down nor lifted up. * * ‘The race| 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the | 
strong.’ ” 


Eighth month, 1888,—* There are hints abroad 
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was no obstruction. 


of troubles in Society, otherways things appear 
quiet; but, I believe, there is a good deal amiss) up and putting us in remembrance of the things 
amongst us; some of us who are not very clear-|we had and did know,’ some of which needed 
sighted, must wait until all the noise and stir go strengthening, for they were ready to perish. 

by; then, I hope, a clear way will open; a safe| 
Iam sure I want no new thing amongst 
Friends, except to be renewed and stirred up in| friend 
the spirit of the mind to more watchfuluess and | ferent views of the day among us, and those under 
faithfulness and obedience to known duty: this is; 
wanting, and may be is the ground of the present 


“18¢h.—I remain lively in concern for thy pre- 
sent and everlasting good. Now, while young,| only in practice. 
try to find the ‘true foundation,’ on which if any|the conversation was satisfactory to me. 
build, all the storms and tempests of time must) cause of trial we ought to look closely at and keep 

There surely are even in this day 
of trial those who build on this foundation; by 


we shall know one another in the hidden life; I 
long much that Friends, old and young, .may| 


come to know a deepening in the root; then all/ing for our friend, Job Haines, at his request, the 
their words and actions will bear the stamp of] account of the merciful dealings of our Heavenly 


when this is the case, his blessing will rest on us 
and on our labours; that I feel very desirous thou) Dear Elizabeth, thou knowest they are not ‘ cun- 





, obtained | 


Unity and sympathy were 
freely handed forth; it seemed to me as if there 
Oh! if all would watch and 


iderstood, and could feel; it was truly ‘stirring 


“Tn the afternoon, while a committee was sitting 
/at the meeting-house, only three of us left,—our 
, and A. K. had some talk on the dif- 





our name; thou may be sure I felt a deep interest 
in this conversation ; it was very plain and clear, 
even the difference between ourselves and the 
Episcopalians ; let none say there is no difference 
, Was very guarded, and 
The 





clear of, be ready to give an answer for the hope 
in us and to know for ourselves the real belief of 


All who keep| our Society, and to have go far proven it, as to be 
their places in the Truth, will speak one language, 


able to own it, and by best help stand up for that 
same good cause and the various testimonies given 
us to bear.” 


“Twelfth mo, 30th.—I have just finished copy- 


Father with Isaac Shoemaker, and as I believe 


“So let us be wise, be considerate,| all who may see the account may be instructed, 
be very much retired in our feelings before our} I wish it may be by his friends reprinted, either in 
heavenly Father, and I believe he will keep us in| pamphlet form, or let it enter the columns of ‘ The 


Friend.’ It seemed to me, as I traced word by 
word those lines, that their use was not at an end. 
iningly devised fables,’ but realities, seen and felt 
in an awful moment, when they were opened and 
laid on him to declare, as he says, at the peril of 
his soul, ‘ That God had opened his mouth on their 
account, that they might declare it to others.’”’ 

“ Though it may seem to his friends they were 
| for his immediate family and acquaintances, yet 
| most of the subjects are of importance and gene- 





abide in their gifts, what a strong band should our| ral concern to us, as a Society, and would be re- 
Society be: but weakness and giving back does) ceived afresh, (1 should hope,) not only with deep 


mark our steppings.” 
“Ninth mo, 27th.—It seems long since I heard 


from you; hope things go on rightly; that, I think, 
will be the case, when we still endeavour, though 
we may not always see it, nor be sensible of it. 
I have thought a great deal about thee since I 


heard of the appointment; but, be cheered, there 
will be nothing required but what thou wilt be en- 
abled to perform ; it is not an office I would have 
chosen for thee, and yet I think thou wilt do very 
well; thou dost not fear the face of man, as some 
do, and yet thou knowest how to show merey. I 
wish very much, we may try sincerely to hold on 
the right way, with a single eye to Truth’s honour. 
A slender prop, if it stands upright, can support a 
great weight.” 

“Eleventh mo. 9th.—Went from the city to Ger- 
mantown to attend our Quarterly Meeting. After 
taking my seat in the car, and looking round, I 
saw our friend ; a “how do” passed and 
but little more; I thought I perceived a choice in 
being quiet, so favoured it by being quiet too, 
though I was really glad to find him on his way to 
our little Select Quarterly Meeting. I remem- 
bered if he was going on good ground, and from 
concern to attend that meeting, he had better be 
‘still.’ We had a quiet, good meeting, at the close 
of which he was favoured to communicate that 
which seemed to strengthen and encourage my 
very drooping spirit, and I do expect it refreshed 
many others. He hinted nothing at Society dis- 
tresses, but individual need and want, and how to 
be helped, and that the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls saw how to succour the servants; that we 
must endeavour to press through, trusting to and 
waiting for Him, &c. It was language I well un- 





interest, but with gratitude by some poor souls, to 
believe that a kind Providence so miraculously 
favoured him; and be strengthened thereby to 
pursue the path of duty.” 

Cashmere Goats.—The Savannah Republican 
mentions the importation of these animals, lately 
made to Savannah, all the way from Smyrna, 
accompanied by a native Greek. This,says the 
Republican, is the second importation of the pure 
breed of Cashmere goats made to this country. 
W.H. Stiles, the importer of the last lot, has eight 
of them, and they are noless curious then valuable, 
something of the size and shape of our native 
breed—they differ widely in their hair, which 
grows so luxuriantly as to give them the appearance 
of asheep with an immense fleece on it. The experi- 
ment having been thoroughly tried as to their thriv- 
ing in the climate of Georgia, and resulting satisfac. 
torily, there can be no doubt of their value. The 
uses to which the hair is put are numerous. Camlet 
and worsted goods, and ladies’ fabrics, as challies, 
mousline de laines, gentlemen’s clothing for summer 
wear, hosiery, &c., promising a beauty, strength, 
durability, lustre, and permanency of color, far 
superior to the wool of the sheep or the alpacea, 
These goats are found in the Himalaya mountains, 
and have to be brought about a thousand miles 
before they reach a shipping port. They are not 
sheared like the sheep, but the fleece is pulled off 
twice every year. An ordinary fleece weighs 
between three and four pounds. The New York 
price is $8.50 per pound, making at least $51 a 
year for each goat, while there is no cost in feeding 
them, for they are as frugal and hearty as the 
common goat. 
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From the “Edinburgh Review.” /are not aware that this drug, when received into} The silvering of mirrors and looking-glasses 
Mortality in Trades and Professions. the stomach only, has ever produced the local ef- still remains a dangerous operation; but there can 
(Continued from page 227.) fect noticed ; but without doubt, it is the quantity| be no doubt, that with properiy constructed flues, of 
The effects of animal emanations, and the con-|of the poisonous agent to which the workman is|the floating metal would be entirely conducted 
tact of animal substances with the skin in pro-|subjected, as he not only receives the fumes di- Indeed, it is by the chimney that much of 
tecting workmen from consumption, is a very re-/rectly into his mouth and air-passages in the act|the metal now escapes; for 2 hakrah tells us that 
markable circumstance. Tanners constantly at/of “dipping,” but the whole atmosphere of the|he has been informed by a manufacturer that from 
work among tan-pits are rarely, we believe, attacked | factory becomes so impregnated with phosphorus,| the sweepings of the chimney ou one occasion, he , 
with phthisis; and those artisans in the woollen |in consequence of its volatilization when the pro-|had collected twenty pounds of good quicksilver, fai 
manufacture termed cloth piecers, whose skins are | cess of drying the matches is being proceeded with,| Another, and a very manageable expedient, some- Re 
smeared with oil in the course of the day, present | that his clothes even become saturated to such an|times resorted to by those exposed to the fumes dre 
a remarkable contrast to the workers in cotton|extent that in the dark they appear quite lumi-jof the oxide of mercury, is to cover the mouth suf 
factories—their flesh being plump and rosy, and/nous. In Vienna, where enormous numbers of| with a proboscis-like tube, which hangs out of the ter 
their muscles strong. Mr. Thompson, of Perth, |lucifer-matches are made, necrosis of the jaw is of| way of the floating metal, and thus conducts pure wa 
who has investigated this subject, found the weight/common occurrence among the workmen; and the|air to the operator. an 
of one hundred young persons, so employed, in-|German physicians believe that the disease arises (To be continued.) be 
creased in three months 575 pounds, giving an/principally in persons of scrofulous habit, the peri- cael did 
average increase of 5} lbs., and in eight selected|osteum or lining membrane of whose bones are Selected, tio 
eases the gain during the same bricf period aver-| peculiarly liable to take on inflammatory action, THE MEN OF OLD. the 
aged no less than 17 Ibs. each person. ‘The bene-|the death of the bone following as a matter of I know not that the men of old the 
ficial effect of this department of the woollen! course. Were better men than now, ‘ 
manufacture is so well known, that in Yorkshire} Another and more common instance, in which 4 raion econo, amaae more bold, ant 
the better classes frequently send the delicate|the workman is sacrificed to luxury, is the case of S heed net these whe pine perforce Ib 
members of their family to the woollen mills for|the water-gilder. The skill of this artisan is em- A ghost of time to raise, tru 
the benefit of their health. The application of|ployed in gilding metals, principally silver, by the As if they could check the course son 
oil, especially of cod-liver oil, to the skin, has in-jaction of fire. ‘The metal to be gilded is coated Of these appointed days. mit 
deed been recommended to consumptive patients,/with an amalgam of gold and mercury, and is Still it is true, and over true, Jel 
as thereby a greater amount of carbonaceous ma-|then exposed to the fumes of a charcoal fire, which That I delight to close, bre 
terial can be thrown into the system without de-|drives off the mercury, and leaves the gold ad- This book of life, self-wise and new, one 
ranging it than by anyother. After having drawn|herent to the metal. During the process the fumes rene as uny Caan BORED, whi 
. . . ’ . : n all that humble happiness - 
attention to so many occupations which are posi-|of the mercury are inhaled by the workman, and Our world has since furegone,— his 
tively injurious to artisans, it is at least gratifying|indeed, deposit their metalliferous particles over The day-light of eautatiedanes the 
to be able to point to one large and rapidly in-|the entire surface of the skin—the result is that That on those faces shone! thai 
creasing manufacture which is so clearly beneficial|be speedily becomes afflicted with mercurial tre- With richte ; sou 
ene ‘ : . » , ith rights, though not too closely scanned 
in its operations upon human health. mor, or, in the language of the workshop, he gets Meleped on. tt 00 Weta — ’ of | 
There is a class of artisans which suffers from|“ a fit of the trembles.” If he proceeds with his With will, by no reverse ‘unmanned,— me 
the inhalation of poisonous matters into the lungs, | work, the tremor rapidly increases. Dr. Watson, With pulse of even tone,— fain 
like the grinders and the masons, etc., but the/jin describing a patient thus afllicted, says:— They, from to-day, and from to-night, . 
foreign matter here presents itself in the form of a| “ He was led into the room, walking with un- ag ages the 
. 7 i sa : ‘ an yesterday and yesternight 
subtle vapour, rather than in that of dust. We|certain steps, his limbs trembling and dancing, as Had proffered them before. — bla 
little think, when we strike a lucifer-match—that though he had been hung on wires. While sitting ceiy 
incomparable product of civilization, whose inven-|on a chair, he was comparatively quict,—you would To them, life was a simple art, infl 
tor deserves a statue in every capital in Europe—/not suppose that he ailed anything; but as soon = ee a ae trot 
z : _* af z ; . tL Loe gz ) ach man took his part, 
what suffering it may possibly have caused in its|as he attempted to rise and to walk, his legs began A race where all must ran; aB 
manufacture. The composition at the end of a|to shake violently with a rapid movement. He A battle whose great scheme and scope to | 
match is composed of phosphorus combined with |could neither hold them steadily, nor direct them They little cared to know, pas 
oxymuriate of potash and glue, made into a paste, | with precision.” aed as men-at-arms, to cope on | 
and kept liquid by being placed over a heated! Were it not painful to contemplate, the incohe- ee a CNS of 
metal plate. Into this composition the “dipper”|rent muscular action of workmen thus afflicted Man now, his virtue’s diadem thei 
dips the bundle of matches, and in doing so he is|would appear ludicrous. In endeavouring to put Puts on and proudly wears ; don 
forced to inhale the vapour given off, which is|his food into his mouth, he will sometimes, as in my tet gg aga came to them, Ih 
strongly charged with phosphoric acid, the effect of/chorea, bob it against his eye or his cheek; and eiiline Guide aeniia onieinitie on wor 
which upon him is sometimes most disastrous.|extreme cases have been known, in which the un- With tasks of every day, but 
After a time he experiences most excruciating pains | fortunate water-gilder thus afflicted has been forced They went about their gravest deeds to p 
in the bones of the jaw, but principally in the/to take his food like a quadruped. As the disease As noble boys at play. ina 
lower one; they begin to swell, a purulent dis-|increases, the complexion becomes of a brown hue, = — . el clud 
charge takes place, and, finally, the bone dies and jand, presently delirium, and lastly, want of con- iaaain eran —— _— Ton 
comes away. Mr. Stanley, one of the surgeons|sciousness supervenes. ‘To this complexion comes It is the distant and the dim Lor 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, had a patient|the water-gilder; and, as the silverer of looking- That we are sick to greet: alor 
who thus lost the whole of the lower jaw. There| glasses is exposed to the action of mercury, both From flowers that grow our hands beneath, If 
appears to be considerable doubt whether the|by touch and inhalation, the same effects are pro- bos ctraggic and aspire,— thy 
: oat : ° ur hearts must die, except they breathe 
poison acts locally or constitutionally. One|duced upon him. If the charming belle, as she The abr of feu Desice. yout 
would naturally suppose that if the action were|surveys her beauty in the glass, could but for a pray 
local, it would first take effect upon the bones of|moment see reflected this poor shattered human Ye, Brothers, who, up Reason’s hill, light 
the nose, but, as far as the experience of surgery|creature, with trembling muscles, brown visage, ee ee on. In 
goes, the “dipper” always preserves his nose in-|and blackened teeth, she would doubtless start As chill as they ion ihear; ; ’ mer 
tact. That the poisonous fumes have a certain|with horror; but, as it is, the slaves of luxury and Ah! still restrain your haughty gaze, him, 
constitutional effect, the aspect of the workman at|vanity drop out of life unobserved and uncared The loftier that ye go, wort 
once declares; cadaverous in complexion, ema-/|for, as the stream of travellers disappeared one by Remembering, distance leaves a haze ansy 
ciated to a degree, and painfully nervous, he pre-jone through the bridge of Mirza. Happily, the shamans cour 
sents the appearance of a person suffering from |subtle finger of electricity has in a measure eman- oe tryir 
the presence of some irritant poison in the blood.|cipated the water-gilder from the horrors of his} Men first make up their minds—and the smaller but { 
It certainly is very remarkable that phosphorus, |art. ‘The voltaic battery now deposits the metal|the mind the sooner made up—and then seek for fied, 
which, in the form of phosphate of lime, is a very | without the intervention of quicksilver, and science] reasons, and if they chance to stumble upon a good fal ; 
important constituent of bone, should have such has eliminated another of those destructive agen-| reason, of course they do not reject it. But though on 
an extraordinary effect upon it when received into|cies which have hitherto afflicted this class of ar-|they are right, they are right only by chance— With 


the system in the manner we have described. We) tisans. 
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I would serve him forever. As this disposition in-| greatest number of persons is the best, whilst that 
creased, I felt the unity of the one Spirit to this} which has the fewest adherents is the worst. Such a 


his dear handmaid; and in that we became near 
and dear to each other. In process of time, we 
joined as companions in the work of the gospel, 
as I shall have occasion hereafter to mention in the 
course of this account.” 


(To be continued.) 
ee 
From the British Friend. 


Remarks on John S. Rowntree’s “Quakerism, Past 
and Present.” 


This small volume has attracted considerable 
attention, owing to its author having been the suc- 
cessful competitor for the prize of 100 guineas, 
which was offered by “ A gentleman who lamented 
that, notwithstanding the population of the United 
Kingdom has more than doubled itself in the last 
fifty years, the Society of Friends is less in number 
than at the beginning of the century.” 

Thus ushered into public notice, it has had all 
the adventitious recommendations which such a 
mode of publication confers, and has doubtless 
found its way into many families into which it ne- 
ver would have been introduced, had its own me- 
rits been its sole attraction. The adjudicators, it 
is true, have decided that it was the best of a large 
number of essays which were submitted to them, 
nor are we at all disposed to question the propri- 
ety of their decision; only if this be so, we are 
rather surprised that they should recommend the 
publication of some of the unsuccessful essays. 

There is much in this volume of which we do not 
approve, and more which we cannot conscientiously 
commend. Its whole scope and tendency is, we 
think, injurious to the best interests of our religious 
Society, and more calculated to unsettle the minds 
of our young members than to promote their growth 
in the ‘Truth. 

As the first effort of a young author it might 
have been suffered to pass into oblivion without 
much critical animadversion, had not its publication 
been attended by those circumstances to which we 
have alluded, and which have insured it a much 
wider circulation than it otherwise would probably 
have obtained. Coming before us as it now does, 
it challenges criticism, and to withhold our stric- 
tures would be at once inconsistent with our con- 
victions of duty, and what we esteem to be the in- 
terests of that Society which is the theme of dis- 
cussion. 

Both in the advertisement offering the prizes and 
in the volume before us, it is taken for granted 
that the Society of Friends has decreased in num- 
ber, and that this decrease is owing to something 
wrong in the original constitution of the body, and 
to the rules which it has adopted for its govern- 
ment. 

It is obvious that the decline of the Society was 
a foregone conclusion, and that the essay was writ- 
ten on this assumption. A more illogical and un- 
satisfactory method of discussing the subject could 
not well have been adopted, than that pursued in 
the volume before us. ‘This we shall presently 
prove, but before entering into a critical examina- 
tion of the mode of discussing the several subjects 
treated on in this essay, we wish to offer a few 
preliminary observations on the question at issue. 

The author assumes as a fact, even in his title- 
page, that the Society has declined. All he at- 
tempts to prove is, that it is now composed of fewer 
members in Great Britain and Ireland than it was 
about the time of George Fox’s death; the legi- 
timate inference from which is, that the vitality 
and excellence of religious principles and church 
government are in strict proportion to their popu- 
larity—that that creed which is professed by the 


proposition is perfectly absurd, and directly contrary 
to known facts, which is conclusively proved by the 
following summary of the professors of the several 


in these early days of its history to the sincepg. 
hearted seekers after a more perfect way of holj. 
ness, it is obvious that it presented but few temp. 
tations to the hypocritical or indifferent to join the 
ranks of its devoted adherents. And although that 


religious creeds extant, taking the population of|period of our national history was remarkable for 


the world at 850,000,000 of people— 


Pagans .. 474,000,000 
Jews . 6,000,000 620,000,000 
Mohammedans 140,000,000 
Roman Catholics 125,000,000 
Greek Church 40,000,000 230,000,000 
Protestants 65,000,000 


Thus of 850,000,000 of people, there are only 65,- 
000,000 of the real and nominal professors of Pro- 
testant Christianity, and it is not uncharitable to 
say that of these there are many who are alto- 
gether indifferent to this most important subject. 
The number of real, pious, and devout Christians 
are few indeed, when compared with the vast num- 
ber of human beings who know not the gospel. 
Religion, pure and undefiled, self-denying, and in 
strict accordance with the spirit and teaching of 
the great Head of our church, is not, nor has ever 
been attractive to the multitude, and the more it 
approaches to perfectibility in the truth as it is in 
Jesus, the less popular it becomes with mankind : 
“For wide is the gate, and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which 
go in thereat; because strait is the gate, and nar- 
row is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.” 

The Society of Friends rose into existence at a 
time of great political, civil, and religious commo- 
tion. Many of the tenets it professed were at va- 
riance from those of other religious bodies, and 
some of its doctrines were antagonistic to the esta- 
blished customs and laws of the country. George 
Fox and his fellow-labourers sought to instil into 
the minds of others greater spirituality, and the 
unconditional adoption of the religion of the New 
Testament, and admitted of no temporizing expe- 
diency in their interpretation of the sacred text. 
They stripped Christianity of all the Pagan auxi- 
liaries with which it had been invested by the Ro- 
man church, and some of which had been retained 
by the Episcopalians and other denominations ; 
and presented the religion of our Redeemer to the 
world in its primitive spirituality and simplicity. 
With an unfaltering belief in the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, they sought and found its guidance. 
This led them to renounce all war, hired ministry, 
water-baptism, the taking of oaths, and other prac- 
tices which had been hitherto considered compati- 
ble with the profession of christianity. They in- 
sisted on a religious life and conversation, consist- 
ent with their christian profession, in those who 
were admitted into their communion, and instituted 
a discipline or church government in, what they 
believed to be, strict accordance with the primitive 
church, and calculated to promote the best inte- 
rests of the Society. 

“ These various testimonies,” we are told, “brought 
much contumely, from the high professors as well 
as from the profane, upon the early Friends, They 
were said to be against ministry, magistracy, and 
ordinances; but being brought into an entire sub- 
mission to whatever, in their enlightened con- 
sciences, they believed to be the will of the Lord, 
they acted simply and decidedly upon their con- 
victions of duty, and gave up all that they counted 
dear, in faithful allegiance to Him.” They heroi- 
cally endured a long and unrelenting persecution, 
and nobly stood firm and unvacillating in that 
faith, which enabled them to rejoice in their great 
and manifold sufferings. 

Whatever attractions the Society may have had 


the great interest manifested in religion and rej. 
gious observances, and that during the Commop. 
wealth and the Protectorate of Cromwell it was 
deemed an essential qualification for the court, the 
army, and the legislature, whilst republicans of al] 
ranks were professors and teachers of the g 

yet it will be admitted that there was more of self. 
secking than of self-denial prevalent among both 
the high and low professors of those extraordiagis 
times. Polemical discussions produced “ itching 
ears,” and the houses of worship, as well as the 
open air preachings, were attended by numerous 
auditors. ‘he preaching of George Fox and other 
ministering Friends was something so new, bore 
such indubitable evidences of inspiration, and was 
so unmistakeably delivered in the power of the 
Lord and with the unction of the Holy Spirit, that 
it was no wonder that their meetings were crowded, 
and that many were convinced of the Truth. How 
many of these remained steadfast, and how many 
quailed under the bitter persecution which ensued, 
we have no means of ascertaining. It is consist- 
ent with probability, and our knowledge of the 
weakness of human nature, that many “ went away 
sorrowful” to seek an easier, if not a more perfect 
way of “life eternal.” Yet a true and faithful 
band were left on ‘the Lord’s side,” who became 
the depositaries of the truths held by the Society, 
and transmitted them to us. 

As compared with several other denominations 
we believe the Society has always been inferior as 
to its numerical strength, but we believe also that 
it has had an influence for good far exceeding that 
of most others. We hold the opinion that its efli- 
ciency and usefulness as a religious Society de- 
pends much more upon the principles it professes, 
and the example it exhibits to the world, than 
upon the number of its members. 

Its principles as to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the unlawfulness of war, the compulsory 
maintenance of an established church and hired 
ministry, on judicial oaths and unrestricted tolera- 
tion in religion, as well as in some others of minor 
importance, have been either partially or alto- 
gether adopted by other religious bodies, and some 
of them have been treated as grave political ques- 
tions, worth the serious consideration of statesmen 
intrusted with the power of governing the nations. 

To be the custodians and promulgators of these, 
and other principles in which the present and fu- 
ture happiness of millions of our fellow-beings is 
concerned, is surely no mean mission, and ought 
to incite us to a faithful discharge of the duty 
which has devolved upon us, of preserving invio- 
late and intact the great and distinctive religious 
principles upon which our Society was founded. 

Let it ever be borne in mind, that the real 
strength of the Society lies not in the number of 
its adherents, but in the faithfulness of its indivi- 
dual members to the principles they profess.— 
“Therefore now let your hands be strengthened, 
and be ye valiant” in the cause of religion, and 
transmit the precious truths ye have received from 
your worthy ancestors, whole and unblemished, to 
your posterity. : 

Not content with shedding their respective 
“lights” on the causes of the Society's decline, 
some of the essayists volunteer remedial sugges- 
tions for its resuscitation, “ Peculium” recom- 
mends Puseyism, and that the Society should pa- 
tronize the drama, music, and dancing ; Fothergill 
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strongly urges Wesleyan Methodism; and Rown- 
tree advises numerous changes in the mode of wor- 
ship, preaching, symbolic rites, discipline, Xe., so 
as to widen the path, and render Quakerism popu- 
Jar with the multitude. But in their zeal to re- 
novate the Society they have overlooked the fact, 
that were their recommendations adopted, the 
Quakerism of Fox, Barclay, and Penn, would be 
annihilated, and that we should have nothing left 
of it but its spurious representative. It strikes us 
that the remedies are worse than the disease; and 
that such doctors would not cure, but kill the 
patient. : : 

Reserving the subjects mentioned for subsequent 
discussion, we wish now to direct the attention of 
our readers to the 4th chapter of J. S. Rowntree’s 
essay on the “ Numercial strength of the Society of 
Friends,” to which we give the precedence in this 
review, because it has been assumed by the author 
of this and other essays, that the Society has di- 
minished and is decreasing in numbers, and that 
this has been, and is caused, by “ something wrong 
in the original constitution of the body, and the 
rules which it has adopted for its government.” 

(To be continued.) 






































































































































A Waterfall six times the Depth of Niagara. 
—Did any of your readers ever hear of the Gair- 
soppa Falls, near Honore? If not, they will pro- 
bably read a description which has just appeared, 
with some pleasure. It is curious that a fall six 
times the depth of Niagara should remain almost 
uiknown. From the village of Gairsoppa, reached 
by ariver of the same name, the writer was carried 
for twelve miles up the Malimunch Pass, and 
reached the Falls Bungalow about three and a half 
hours after leaving the top of the Pass. 

“ An amphitheatre of woods, and ariver about 
500 yards wide, rushing and boiling to a certain 
point where it is lost in a perpetual mist, and in 
an unceasing deafening roar, must first be imagined. 
Leaving the Bungalow on the Madras side of the 
river, and descending to a position below the river 
} level, you work your way up carefully and tediously 
wer slippery rocks, until you reach a point, where 
arock about twice the size of a man’s body juts 
out over a precipice. Resting flat upon this rock, 
and looking over it, you see directly before you 
4 two out of the four principal Falls; these two are 
called the ‘Great Fall’ and ‘The Rocket.’ 

The one contains a large body of water, the 
} main body of the river, perhaps 50 yards across 
vhich falls massively and apparantly sluggishly 
into the chasm below; and the other contains a 

aller body of water, which shoots out in succes- 
} tive sprays over successive points of rock, till it falls 
into the same chasm. ‘This chasm is at least 900 
) fetin depth, six times the depth of the Niagara 
Falls, which are about 150 feet, and perhaps a 
quarter of a mile in width. These are the first two 

falls to be visited. Then move a little below your 
9 inst position, and you will observe first a turgid 
biling body of water of greater volume than the 
Rocket Fall, running and steaming down into the 
ame chasm,—this is the third fall, the “Roarer ;” 
aud then carrying your eye a little further down 
jou will observe another fall, the loveliest, softest, 
tud most graceful of all, being a broad expanse of 
thllow water falling like transparent silver lace 
Wer a smooth surface of polished rock, into this 
me chasm ; this is “‘La Dame Blanche,” and the 
White Lady of Avenel could not have been more 
gtaceful and ethereal. 

But do not confine yourself to any one place in 
wder to viewing these falls, scramble everywhere 
jou can, get as many views as you can of them, 
td you will be unable to decide upon which is the 
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most beautiful. 
idea of the depth of the chasm into which these 


glorious waters fall? Take out your watch and| 


drop as large a piece of rock as you can hold 
from your viewing place; it will be several seconds 
before you even lose sight of the piece of rock, 
and then even it will not have reached the water 
at the foot of the chasm, it will only have been 
lost to human sight; or watch the blue pigeons, 


wheeling and circling in and out of the Great Fall | 


within the chasm, and looking like sparrows in 
size in the depths beneath you. 

But you have only seen one, and that not per- 
haps the loveliest, and at least not the most com- 
prehensive view of the falls. You must proceed 
two miles up the river above the falls, and cross 
over at a ferry, where the waters are still smooth 
as glass and sluggish as a Hollander, and proceed 
to the Mysore side of the falls, walking first to a 
point where you will see them all at a glance and 
then descend as near as you can to the foot of these 
to be drenched by the spray, deafened by the noise, 
and awe-struck by the grandeur of the scene and 
by the visible presence of the Creator of it, in the 
perpetual rainbow of many and brilliant hues, 
which spans the foot of the chasm.”—Lvom the 
Limes Calcutta Correspondent. 


asians 
Selected. 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 

He opened it with blessings, repeated and most 
important blessings. But on whom are they pro- 
nounced? and whom are we taught to think the 
happiest of mankind? ‘The meek and the humble; 
the penitent and the merciful ; the peaceful and the 
pure; those that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness; those that labour, but faint not, under per- 
secution. Lord! how different are thy maxims 
from those of the children of this world. They 
call the proud happy; and admire the gay, the 
rich, the powerful, and the victorious. But let a 
vain world take its gaudy trifles, and dress up the 
foolish creatures that pursue them. May our souls 
share in that happiness, which the Son of God 
came to recommend and to procure! May we ob- 
tain mercy of the Lord; may we be owned as his 
children; enjoy his presence ; and inherit his king- 
dom! With these enjoyments, and these hopes, 
we will cheerfully welcome the lowest, or the most 
painful circumstances. 

Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable 
virtues, which are here recommended to us; this 
humility and meekness ; this penitent sense of sin; 
this ardent desire after righteousness; this com- 
passion and purity; this peacefulness and _forti- 
tude of soul; and, in a word, this universal good- 
ness which becomes us, as we sustain the character 
of “the salt of the earth,” and “ the light of the 
world.” 

Is there not reason to lament, that we answer 
the character no better? Is there not reason to 
exclaim with a good man formerly, “ Blessed Lord! 
either these are not thy words, or we are not real 
christians!’ Oh! season our hearts more effect- 
ually with thy grace! Pour forth that divine oil 
in our lamps! ‘Then shall the flame brighten; 
then shall the ancient honours of thy religion be 
revived ; and multitudes be awakened and ani- 
mated by the lustre of it, “to glerify our Father 
in heaven.” —Doddridge. 





And do you want to have a faint | 
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to 1830. He used to wear there a beaver hat in the 
European fashion, which suited him so well that he 
was unwilling to change it. However, when it was 
jworn out, he applied to a Chinese hatter, and 
‘giving him all sorts of directions, told him to make 
janother like it. The man went to work, and in a 
few days brought a hat of the required shape, not 
of beaver, but of some stuff very soft and glossy. 
M. Botta, on his return to France, preserved this 
curious specimen of Chinese workmanship, and 
wishing to have it repaired, entrusted it to a hat- 
ter, who examined it carefully, and was much 
struck with its mode of fabrication, which was 
altogether new to him. He examined the article 
with the greatest attention, and a short time after 
the present fashion of silk hats came in. The in- 
\ventor patented his discovery, and made a large 
\fortune, but held his tongue about his debt to the 
Chinese tradesman, who, secking a substitute for 
the beaver, which he could not procure, devised 
the plan of replacing it by the light tissue of silk, 
which at present almost universally constitutes the 
outward covering of the modern hat.” 
ccuneietiiaiinitiiants 

He who professes adherence to the national reli- 
gion of England, on the ground that “it is the 
religion of his fathers,” forgets, as do the hearers 
who applaud the sentiment, that, on this principle, 
the worship of Thor and Woden would claim 
precedence.— W hately. 


-_—— +e 


Prayers and tears are the weapons with which 
the saints have obtained the greatest victories. 














THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 31, 1860. 








We have introduced into our present number, the 
\fore part of a review of the Prize Essay, which ob- 
|tained the premium in England, and which, with 
others, was recently published there, and, we be- 
lieve, has been reprioted in this country. The 
origin of these essays was such as to preclude the 
probability of any one engaging in the task as- 
signed, who was qualified to set forth, in their 
true colours, the causes which have led to the de- 
generacy and diminution of the Society of Friends 
in Great Britain; and the general result, so far as 
we have become acquainted with it, has been what 
only could have been justly anticipated from the 
character of the stimulus,—to have written a number 
of superficial essays, far better calculated to foster 
and spread the errors that characterize “ modified 
|Quakerism,” than to inform the public, and bring 
the members of our Society to an understanding 
of the causes of the blight that has overtaken many 
parts of our religious body, and is withering its 
strength and beauty. We think the review, which 
we cummence, aud probably shall give in full, ex- 
poses, fairly and cogently the prominent errors 
of * Rowntree’s Quakerism, Past and Present,” 
which the judges deemed the best of the numerous 
manuscripts submitted to their inspection. 





An impression having been made on the public 
mind, in some places, that Friends sympathized 
in efforts made to strike off the shackles of the 
slaves by force, and to offer physical resistance to 
the authority of the “‘ powers that be,” the Meeting 


Invention of Silk Hats.—The Nouvelliste of|for Sufferings, when directing the reprinting of “A 
Rouen narrates the following curious anecdote:—| Brief Statement of the Rise and Progress of the 
“M. Botta, son of one of the Professors at the| Testimony of the Society of Friends against Sla- 
Academy of Caen, undertook a journey to China,|very and the Slave Trade,” prepared in 1843, 


and lived for some time at Canton. This was prior|deemed it right to issue the following minute, to 
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1 be bound up with the pamphlet, in the new edition, 
ti and also to be circulated separately. 






At a Meeting of the Representatives of the Reli- 
gious Society of Eruends, in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, §:¢., held in Philadel- 
phia, Third month 16th, 1860. 

Several articles have appeared in the public 
journals within a few months past—some in the 
form of letters, dated and written in the plain style 
used by Friends;—and others as proceedings of 
mectings in which persons designated as Friends 
took part ;—which articles seem to sanction the use 
of force to free the slaves, and also to connive at 
efforts to subvert the government; and as those 
who are unacquainted with our principles and prac- 
tices may be thereby led to implicate the Society 
in such views and proceedings, we believe it right, 
on behalf of those we represent, to disclaim any 
unity therewith, and to repel an imputation so un- 
just and injurious to the religion Friends have al- 
ways professed. 

in compliance with the precepts of the Saviour 
of the world, which breathe peace on earth and 
good will to men, and command us to love our 
enemies, and to do good to them that hate us and 
persecute us; our religious Society has steadfastly 
maintained a testimony against all wars and fight- 
ings, tumults, violence and shedding of blood, and 
against forcible resistance to oppression, whether 
inflicted with or without colour of law; and has 
believed it to be a duty to live peaceably under the 
authorities placed over us—to obey the laws of our 
country where they do not infringe on our religious 
privciples; and where they do, passively and pa- 
tiently to endure the penalties inflicted on us. 

The Society of Friends has long borne a decided 
testimony against holding our fellow-men in bon- 
dage, as being incompatible with the benign spirit 
of the gospel, and contrary to the commands of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; Matt. vii. 12; John xiii. 34, 
35; xv. 12,17, &c.; and those members who once 
held slaves, long since set them free, and in many 
instances remunerated them for their labour while 
in bondage. ‘This testimony is as dear to us now 
as ever; and we feel religiously bound to uphold 
it in the spirit of meekness and in that christian 
love which craves the welfare of both master and 
slave. 

While convinced of the injustice and wrongs at- 
tendant on the system of slavery, we cannot ap- 
prove of, or sympathize with, any forcible or vio- 
lent measures to obtain the liberty, or to redress 
the grievances of the slaves; but have counselled 
them to endeavour to serve with patience and 
fidelity while in bondage, to fulfil their christian 
duties with propriety, and to commit their cause 
into the hands of a merciful and omnipotent Father 
in heaven. 

Whatever any p2rsons, unjustly assuming the 
name or the appearance of Friends, may have said 
or done, which is inconsistent with these principles, 
is contrary to the faith and the practice of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, and cannot justly be 
charged upon it. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the meet- 
ing aforesaid, Joseph Snowpon, Clerk. 






































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evropgr.—News from England to the 11th inst. 

The annexation of Savoy by France was the promi- 
nent topic of public discussion, and occupied the atten- 
tion of the various Powers. It is stated that Sardinia 
} had consented to the people of Savoy being allowed to 
' vote on the subject. The programme of Napoleon in 
regard to Italian affairs having been rejected by Sardi- 
nia, the French troops in Lombardy, it is reported, have 
received orders to prepare for marching, on their return 
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to France, if the determination of Sardinia is not re-| The Chincha Islands.—At the latest dates, eighty shi 
considered. were loading with guano at these islands, and others 
The British House of Commons has voted an address | were daily expected to arrive. 
to the Crown, approving of the late Commercial treaty| Effects of Cold—The very cold weather which pre. 
with France. vailed in the South a few weeks ago, has, it is said, 
Unusually high tides were experienced in England on | killed most of the orange trees in Louisiana, 
the 8th and 9th inst. Considerable damage was done| The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
at London and along the Thames. the 26th inst. Mew York—Red Southern wheat, $1.44. 
The monthly returns of the Bank of France show an |New York barley, 80 cts.; rye, 85 cts. a 86 cts.; oa : 
increase in cash of 4,500,000 francs. 42 cts. a 45 cts. for State, 38 cts. a 42 cts. for Jersey; 
A long and forcible despatch has been issued by the | Southern and Jersey yellow corn, 75 cts. a 77 cts. ; whi ; 
Sardinian Minister, Count Cavour, replying to the Ita-/74 cts. a 79 cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, $1.35 
lian programme of Napoleon. He denies that the inha-|$1.44; white, $1.57 a $1.62; rye, 86 cts. a 87 cts.; yel- 
bitants of Savoy and Nice have any desire to be annex- |low corn, 71 cts. a 72 cts.; oats, 44 cts. a 46 cts.; clover 
ed to France, but he proposes that the question be tested | seed, $4.00 a $4.50, and the supply in excess of the de. 
by a vote of the people, as well as in Tuscany and the|mand. The supply of beef cattle the last week was not 
Romagna. In regard to the opposition of the Great/equal to the demand, amounting in all to only about 
Powers, Cavour thinks that the desire for proper fron-| 1600 head, and prices advanced 50 cents in the 100 lbs, 
tiers of France and Sardinia will ensure just and equit-|the range of prices was from 8 cts. to 10} cts. ; corn-fed 


able negotiations on this head. hogs, 8 cts. a 9 cts.; sheep, 6 cts. a 7 cts. gross or live 
War was considered extremely probable between Aus- | weight. 

tria and Sardinia. The latter was buying cavalry horses 

in France. 


The permanent occupation of Tetuan by the Spanish, 





BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA, 


had been decided upon. Ten thousand beds have been |,, A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 
ordered there for the wounded. Friends in America, will be held at the Committee-room, 

The Sultan of Morocco has announced his rejection of | ATch street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day evening, the 
the Spanish conditions of peace. He declares he has | 14th prox., at eight o clock. 
ample means for continuing the war, and will still pro-| Friends generally are invited to attend. 
secute it if all his sea-ports should be taken. Third month 31st, 1860. 

The London money market was slightly more strin- 
gent, with an active demand. The rate for best bills in 
the open market was not under four per cent. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull, at a decline of | 
fully 4d. on most descriptions. 

The Manchester advices were unfavourable, there be- 
ing but little demand for goods. 

The quotations for breadstuffs were as follows—Flour, | 
23s. a 29s.; red wheat, 9s. 9d.a 10s. 7d. per 100 pounds ; WANTED. 
white wheat, 10s. 6d.a 12s. Consols, 945 a 94}. A young woman who has had some experience, wishes 

Mexico.—Vera Cruz dates to the 15th, have been re-\a situation as Teacher in a Friends’ School, either in the 


ceived. A conference, composed of the chiefs of the|city or country. Apply at the office of “The Friend.” 
two armies and representatives of foreign governments, 


had met, but failed to agree upon any terms for an 
armistice, and the bombardment of Vera Cruz was pro-| 
gressing. The shot and shell from Miramon’s artillery 
had already done much damage in the city, and several 
persons had been killed. The capture by the U. S. 
Squadron, of the two steamers which were bringing 
supplies from Havana for Miramon’s army, is said to 
have been occasioned by their refusal to show their 
colours, when hailed and ordered todoso. A shot was 
then fired to bring them to, which was returned by the} The Committee to superintend the Boarding-school at 
Mexicans. The two steamers had about 250 meu on! West-Town, will meetin Philadelphia on Sixth-day, the 
board, forty of whom were killed or wounded in the ac-| 6th of next month, at seven o’clock, P. M. 
tion, which resulted in their capture. The expedition,} The Committee on Instruction, and that on Admis- 
it is stated, cost about $300,000 in Havana, and was|sions meet on the same day—the former at four o'clock, 
chiefly borne by the Cuban government, which is|and the latter at 5 o'clock, p.m. 
friendly to the Church party in Mexico. The navalforce} The Visiting Committee attend ‘the semi-annual ex- 
of the United States in the Gulf of Mexico consists of amination of the schools, commencing on Third-day 
five vessels carrying 122 guns and 1500 men. morning, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the 

Unitep States.—Congress.—The Senate has adopted | same week. Jor. Evans, Clerk. 
a resolution calling upon the President to inform the} ‘Third month 22d. 1860. 
Senate by what authority the U. S. naval forces had ° 
interfered in the civil war in Mexico, and especially as| r ‘ 
to the capture of the two Mexican steamers and the WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL ros Gums. 
sending of the men prisoners to the United States. Ay The Summer Session will open on Second-day, Fifth 
bill for the construction of a line of telegraph to the|Month 7th prox. Since the extension of the Philadelphia 
Pacific, passed the Senate by a vote of 28 to 15; also a|#nd Baltimore Central Railroad, three daily communt- 
bill to authorize the sale of public arms to the several|Cations occur between Avondale, (two miles from the 
States and territories, and to regulate the appointment school,) and Philadelphia. 
of superintendents for the national armories, and a joint} For information and circulars, apply to 
resolution from the House, for the relief of the mail _ Tomas Conarp, Principal. 
contractors.—In the House of Representatives, Blake, of West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Ohio, offered a resolution instructing the Committee on 
the Judiciary to inquire into the expediency of reporting 
a bill giving freedom to every human being, and inter- CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
dicting slavery wherever Congress has constitutional} 4 Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
power to legislate on the subject. The resolution was | oyt the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
rejected. Yeas, 60; Nays, 109. Application may be made to 

New York.—Mortality last week, 414. Esenezer Worts, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 185. Tnomas W1 Fox Ch Philadelphia Co. 
California.—The last arrival at New York from As- Jor. Brana, Gebietes P.0., bulawuneOe. 


pinwall, brought California dates to the 5th inst., and ; 

$895,000 in specie, the shipment having been unusually Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. naan 
small in consequence of the very large investments |— sf 
making in the silver mines. 

The Coolie Trafic—A mutiny broke out on board the 
ship Norway, of New York, on her recent voyage, from 
Macao to Havana, with a cargo of about one thousand 
coolies. It was suppressed after a desperate conflict 
with the crew, in the course of which thirty of the 
Chinese were killed, and more than ninety wounded. 





PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS FOR 
THE INSTRUCTION OF POOR CHILDREN. 
A Stated Meeting of the Association will be held on 
Second-day evening, 2d of Fourth month, at half past 
seven o'clock. Epwarp Ricuig, Clerk. 











Friends, who make their home within the limits of 
the Southern District, whilst in the city attending the 
Yearly Meeting, or at other times, in the service of the 
Society, can have their horses accommodated at Con- 


way’s stables, north side of Prune street, between Fifth 
jand Sixth. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 








Address, 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 


Diep, on the 5th of Third month, 1860, ExizaBeTH 
Wurre, widow of the late Benjamin White, in the eighty- 
eighth year of her age; a beloved member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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